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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
VOL. XX, NO. 2 FEBRUARY, 1938 
Editorial Comment 
Seven More Sins ates trends. Per capita costs are never a 
T ABOUT this time of year thoughts of _ measure of efficiency. 
some public officials turn to their next _ /rrelevant Statistics. The average citizen 
annual report, and it is well that they should, _ ‘5 interested in what his city is accomplishing 
aes even though their output in 1937 far ex- and what it costs. Number of fingerprints 
ceeded that of the previous year both in taken, feet of hose laid, and locations of 
E quality and quantity. For lest anyone be- trees sprayed are not measures of accom- 
come complacent, and feel that there is no plishment. ; 
need for further progress, let us list a few Poor Makeup. A report to be effective 
sins of reporting which should be ranked must be read. A report to be read must be 
next to the seven cardinal sins, both for attractive. A report to be attractive must be 
their seriousness and the frequency with Printed in easily read type, must be well 
which they are committed: arranged, and must be copiously illustrated 
Silence. Eighty annual reports were issued With pictures and charts. 
in 1937 as compared with 74 in 1936. These | For C.P.A.’s Only. The intricacies of ac- 
reports represent about 5 per cent of the Counting must forever remain a mystery to 
cities of over 10,000 population. What are the average citizen. If the city wishes to 
the other 95 per cent doing by way of sys- publish a complete document on municipal 
tematically informing their citizenry on finances for bond houses, well and good. But 
iiiteail municipal affairs? let the words “annual report” be omitted 
ment Uninterpreted Statistics. The average cit- from the title page! ; , 
oblems izen is not an adding machine. An uninter- The Collector's Instinct. If the official 
preted statistic is to him the most un- Voids all these pitfalls he still may not have 
digestible and unnutritious of morsels. We @ Municipal report. A municipal report is 
should not like to count the number of 0t a mere collection of departmental reports 
statistical tables that appeared without a Whether arranged alphabetically or in any 
graph or a word of explanation in the text. Other fashion. It is an organized and in- 
Poorly Interpreted Statistics. The report- tegrated picture of municipal affairs. Facts 
ing official has a moral responsibility never are included because they are significant 
to put a false interpretation on a statistic, parts of the picture. Other facts are omitted 
either intentionally, through ignorance, or because they wculd only clutter and con- 
through carelessness. A graph, for instance, fuse it. 
whose scale does not start at zero, exagger- No single report that was examined was 
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guilty of all these sins. But no single report 
was free from all of them. In many states, 
the law makes it mandatory that public offi- 
cials prepare an annual report, but, as some- 
one has so well stated, it does not require 
that it be dull. 


* * * 


A Mayor Emeritus 


LIFELONG career of public service in 

an elective municipal office is so rare 
that PuBLic MANAGEMENT salutes Samuel 
A. Carlson who completed 45 years of serv- 
ice to the city of Jamestown, New York, 
when in January he retired from the office 
of mayor, a post he had held almost continu- 
ously since 1908. When Mayor Carlson was 
first elected a member of the city council in 
1893, the city had no streets, no sewers, no 
city hall, and the only public building other 
than schools was a small municipal street 
lighting plant. Under his leadership, the 
lighting plant developed so that electricity 
could be sold to the citizens, and a municipal 
water supply was established at the same 
time. In his inaugural address as mayor in 
1908, he recommended a municipal hospital, 
grade crossing eliminations, a sewage dis- 
posal plant, a park system, unit foot assess- 
ments, non-partisan elections, abolition of 
contracts for paving and sewer construction, 
and a new city charter. Since that time, all 
of these recommendations have been carried 
into effect. A municipal lighting plant has 
developed from the time when it had only 
150 consumers to the point where it now 
serves 17,300 customers. The city of James- 
tewn owns $15,000,000 worth of property 
and has less than $1,500,000 of debt. 

Even with this series of fine accomplish- 
ments behind him, Mayor Carlson is still 
concerned about the future of his city and 
in recent years has been working actively for 
a municipal milk plant and distribution sys- 
tem, legislation which will permit the city to 
perform county services, the adoption of 
proportional representation for the election 
of the city council, the consolidation of the 
police and fire departments, and the installa- 
tion of a municipal gas system. Even though 
Mayor Carlson has retired from active pub- 
lic service, the city is so reluctant to lose 
the advantages of his active mind and tire- 
less service that they have created the office 
of mayor emeritus and named him its first 
incumbent. Details of a long and honorable 


career of this type give the lie to those who 
contend that many city officials are either 
corrupt or inefficient. Such careers give us 
real hope for the future of city government. 


* * * 


Home is a Home 


Wi this penetrating lead, Governor 
White of Mississippi, in addressing his 
legislature last month, expressed the hope 
that all homesteads be exempted from prop- 
erty taxes levied by city and county govern- 
ments (homesteads valued at less than 
$2,500 already are exempt from the state 
tax). Of course, there was no mention of 
possible sources of revenue to replace the 
estimated seven and one-half million dollar 
loss to local governments should homesteads 
be exempted. Such mere details appear un- 
important to many state legislatures as they 
continue with one hand to lay more and 
more responsibilities on the cities and with 
the other deprive cities of money to carry 
them out. Legislatures in at least two states, 
Arizona and Illinois, in their generosity early 
in 1937 established a minimum salary level 
for firemen, and in the latter state the gov- 
ernor vetoed a bill which would have enabled 
cities to meet the increased cost. 

If state legislatures cannot somehow be 
made urban conscious, then local govern- 
ments are in for bad times, or rather the 
owners of homes will be. No one so far has 
discovered a way to furnish police and fire 
protection, health, and the myriad other 
services demanded by the “homesteaders” 
without resorting to the expenditure of funds. 

It might be wise for some state legislatures 
to send a delegation to the cities of West 
Virginia where tax limitation and other crazy 
legislation have all but ruined local gov- 
ernment. The average loss in revenue to 
cities of that state amounts to 46 per cent 
for the last three years as compared to the 
previous three-year period. Sanitation ex- 
penditures have been reduced 65 per cent, 
sewer maintenance 80 per cent, and street 
repairs 70 per cent. Ask some of the home 
owners of these cities if their homes are 
worth as much now as when they had a local 
government that could function on a decent 
basis. We hold no brief for the property tax 
as a source of municipal revenue ‘but we 
most certainly do for the continuance of 
local government. 
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Office Layout in Modern City Halls 


By L. P,. COOKINGHAM, City Manager, Saginaw, Michigan 
and 
BILL N. TAYLOR, City Manager, Longview, Texas* 


Two city managers here suggest guides which are helpful either in rearrang- 
ing space in an old city hall or in planning the layout in a new building. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

LANNING a modern municipal office 
Phriain. is no simple task. Eight months 

prior to the adoption of the council- 
manager plan in Saginaw, Michigan, in 1935, 
the city hall was destroyed by fire. Plans 
were immediately 
prepared for a new 
building and an 
application sub- 
mitted to PWA for | 
a 45 per cent grant 
was approved ten 
days after the new 
form of govern- 
ment became effec- 
tive. The building 
layout was quite 
unsatisfactory 
partly because it 
had been planned 
for the needs of 
the commission 
form of government. Authority was ob- 
tained from PWA officials to alter the 
interior arrangement of the building and the 
city council referred the job to the manager. 
To determine departmental requirements 
and the most satisfactory locations, members 
of the administrative staff spent several days 
in planning their departments, and the entire 
job of redrafting plans required about three 
months’ time. General policies adopted as a 





L. P. CooKINGHAM 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Cookingham was on the 
staff of the city engineer, Flint, Michigan, 1920- 
27; city manager, Clawson, Michigan, 1927-31; 
city manager, Plymouth, Michigan, 1931-35; and 
city manager, Saginaw, January, 1936 to date. 

Mr. Taylor, a graduate of the Texas A. and M. 
College, has engaged in engineering work in 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mexico, and South America 
and was on the faculty of Texas A. and M. 
College prior to his appointment as city manager 
of Longview in February, 1928. 


guide for planning layout were: 

1. The offices most used by the public 
would be located on the ground floor. 

2. Private offices would be provided only 
for those officers whose work required some 
degree of privacy. 
= 3. Vaults would 
e 7 be provided for 
only the current 
records which are 
frequently used so 
as to eliminate the 
necessity for large 
storage vaults. 

4. Asingle large 
storage vault 
would be provided 
in the basement 
for the storage of 
old records from 
all departments. 

5. Open work 
areas would be 
provided for offices employing large numbers 
of employees. 

6. The offices of department heads or 

other supervisors of large groups of em- 
ployees would be provided with clear glass 
partitions in order that the work of their 
subordinates could be readily observed. 
7. Where possible all partitions would be 
constructed so as to permit future rearrange- 
ment without affecting the structural parts 
of the building. 

8. All adjoining offices would be accessible 
to each other without the necessity of first 
entering the public or main corridors. 

9. All counters and fixtures would be 
built-in units, designed for rearrangement as 
made necessary by changes in functions or 
procedures within or between departments. 

10. A pneumatic tube system would be 


BILL N. TAYLOR 
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installed so that all moneys collected by 
various offices could be immediately trans- 
mitted to the finance department. 

11. A separate building would be con- 
structed to house the heating equipment, 
thus allowing more office space in the main 
building. 

The location of each office was treated as 
an integral part of the general lay-out for all 
offices. It appeared desirable to place the 
information and complaint office near the 
front entrance to relieve the manager’s office 
of many interruptions by casual visitors. Also 
on the first floor were placed the offices of 
the city clerk, finance department, and 
health department to make them readily 
accessible to the public. 

The city manager’s office was placed on 
the second floor with the office of the city 
attorney adjoining. The city council, after 
serious consideration, decided that the mayor 
did not need an office because he is a cere- 
monial officer and has no administrative 
duties. Experience has indicated, and the 
mayor has agreed, that he should not have 
an office because there would be a tendency 
for him to make administrative decisions. It 
is difficult enough for experts to distinguish 
clearly between what is policy and what is 
administration, and certainly the average 
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citizen is not likely to be too discriminating 
in distinguishing them. 

The tentative allocation of the space for 
each department revealed enough unused 
space for housing the police department, for 
which a separate headquarters building had 
been considered. This change in the plans 
made possible the location of all city depart- 
ments, except the fire department, in the new 
building. 

The next step was to determine the final 
lay-out for each department, and this was 
carried on during the construction of the 
building. A study of the flow of work within 
and between departments was made, and the 
necessary features were incorporated in the 
plans to facilitate communication with a 
minimum of interference and effort. The 
offices which had the most frequent contacts 
were placed adjacent to each other and 
means of ingress and egress were provided, 
as indicated in the accompanying plans, 
without use of the public corridors. 

The finance department, which includes 
the controller, the treasurer, and the assessor, 
was laid out so that all employees of the 
department can be observed from the offices 
of the finance director and the assessor. 
Noisy equipment such as the bookkeeping, 
billing, addressing, and tax writing machines 
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1938 | OFFICE LAYOUT IN 
are installed in a so-called “machine room.” 
A large vault is so arranged that three per- 
sons are required to operate the combination 
on the vault door, unlock the inner door, 
and open the money chest before the funds 
of the city can be reached. 
The tentative plans for the police depart- 
ment were submitted to Public Administra- 
tion Service whose suggestions were reviewed 
by the police department, the manager, and 
the architect, and the revised lay-out pub- 
lished in the News Letter issued by the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police and 
circulated throughout the United States. 
Several comments received from this source 
led to the adoption of the layout indicated 
in the accompanying plan for the ground 
floor. The business and criminal activities 
are entirely separate. The only employees 
visible from the public counter are the dis- 
patcher, records bureau, traffic division em- 
ployees, and the executives of the depart- 
ment. The police radio room is an interior 
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room acoustically treated and equipped with 
dual transmitters. The entrance door to the 
radio room is a bullet proof, jail type door. 
A motor generator was installed to operate 
the radio broadcasting equipment and serve 
a number of lights in the police department 
should the power be suspended or the serv- 
ice line be cut for the purpose of disabling 
the radio. 

The building has four public entrances 
each leading to a separate unit so as to 
eliminate the necessity of large numbers of 
persons entering sections where general gov- 
ernmental activities are conducted. Visitors 
to the police department enter through a 
door at the south end of the building, per- 
sons attending the city physician’s office or 
the various public clinics enter through the 
north wing of the building, and the welfare 
department clients have a separate entrance 
on the north side. Since there is no public 
connection between the police department, 
city physician’s office, and welfare depart- 
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ment, the patrons of each office traverse only 
a portion of the corridor. After three months 
of occupancy of the building, it appears that 
the four entrance idea was a good one. 

The new municipal building has only 
about one-half the volume of the old city 
hall but it has 26 per cent more floor space. 
The stairways and corridors in the old build- 
ing utilized more space than necessary. The 
new building is planned so that the corridors 
are of ample width but not too wide, and 
the stairways (see floor plans) are con- 
structed entirely outside of the main por- 
tion of the building. The new city hall is 
designed to allow for the construction of a 
third floor when needed, without making 
any changes in the structural members of 
the building below the present roof. The 
present building will be adequate for several 
years, and an additional story should take 


| February 


care of the requirements of the city for at 
least 50 years. 

The main portion of the building is 140 
feet long and 92 feet wide with a one story 
wing on the north end 58 feet long by 45 
feet wide. The completed building cost 
$257,000 with $114,000 furnished by the 
federal government. The furnishings cost 
approximately $55,000, and the grading, 
landscaping, and parking lot in the rear of 
the building approximately $12,000, making 
a total cost of $324,000 for the building, 
completely furnished and equipped. 

The ceilings of all work rooms are 
acoustically treated, the corridor walls are 
finished in marble seven feet above the floor, 
and the council and court rooms are com- 
pletely paneled from floor to ceiling in quar- 
ter-sawed oak. The balance of the building 
is devoid of any elaborate appointments and 
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is finished as nearly like a private office 
building as possible. The lighting is indirect, 
and the plaster walls are painted to har- 
monize with the other interior finish and 
equipment. The floors of all work rooms are 
of wood laid in an asphalt mastic on a con- 
crete base. Venetian blinds were provided 
for all the windows. 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS 


HE office layout in the municipal 
building at Longview, now in use for 
more than a year, has proved to be 
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municipal building is that all offices are on 
one floor. Anyone coming into the municipal 
building must enter at the front or main en- 
trance which leads to a small vestibule open- 
ing into the police court at one side, the 
council chamber on the other side, and the 
main lobby directly ahead. The main lobby 
is a large well-decorated chamber which 
relieves the building of a long narrow hall. 
It also gives an appearance of dignity and 
spaciousness that is desirable in a public 
building. Moreover, all offices are readily 
accessible to the general public from this 





New MUNICIPAL BUILDING AT LONGVIEW, TEXAS 


ideal; in fact the administrative staff can 
think of no changes that would be made if 
it could be replanned. A visit to municipal 
buildings in many cities in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas, was the first step in de- 
termining the type and arrangement of the 
building. This inspection trip indicated that 
the old type of city hall has a large amount 
of waste space, that many offices which 
should be adjacent are entirely separated, 
and in many instances are on different floors 
with resulting inconvenience to the public. 
The use of public corridors was almost al- 
ways necessary to go from one group of 
offices to another; and bars or grill work 
between the office employees and the public 
were features of the older city halls to be 
avoided. On the positive side, the new city 
halls inspected provided some ideas that 
were used in planning the Longview city hall. 

One important feature of the Longview 


lobby. Entrance can be made directly into 
the police court, the council chamber, the 
city manager’s office, the chief of police’s 
office, and the secondary work office. The 
lobby and the main business office occupy a 
large space separated only by an attractive 
counter which has no grillwork or bars. 

Housed under this one roof are the admin- 
istrative, water and sewer, health and san- 
itary, street, engineering, police, and fire 
departments. The main office handles all 
business transactions with the public includ- 
ing the tax assessing and collecting, and the 
water department. In the “work office” are 
the building, electrical, and plumbing in- 
spectors, files, and business machines. Since 
all the addressing and billing are done in 
this office, confusion in the main office is 
avoided. 

With all business activities thus centered 
in one main office behind an open counter, 
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the handling of public business is facilitated 
and is more efficient. Employees keep their 
desks neater and attend more diligently to 
business if they are in full view of the public 
and of supervisors. This large office contains 
rooms and desk space for several more em- 
ployees, and the so-called “work office” has 
space for three or four times the present 
needs. All offices are sufficiently large to 
take care of probable future expansion of 
municipal business up to a population of 
about 50,000 as compared to the present 
population of 20,000. 

The central fire station with apparatus 
room, billiard room, and work shop on the 
first floor, and the chief’s living quarters and 
firemen’s dormitory on the second floor, is 
attached to the rear of the building but is 
not shown on the accompanying chart. In 


the basement are located the city jail, heat- 
ing and air-conditioning plants, battery room 
for the fire alarm system, traffic signal con- 
trol system, a fireproof vault for records, and 
storage rooms for stationery, equipment, 
supplies, and files. 

The total cost of the building was 
$105,500, which includes nearly $9,000 for 
plumbing and heating, $3,500 for the air- 
conditioning system which uses the blower 
and duct system of the central heating 
plant, about $4,000 for electrical work and 
fixtures, and $8,300 for equipment. The 
design is a modified Italian type of archi- 
tecture with an exterior of stone and brick. 
The floor of the main office is covered with 
inlaid rubber tile and the floor of the council 
chamber with pebble-weave burgundy car- 
peting. 
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Measurement Standards in City Administration 


XIll. Measuring Public Education* 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY, HERBERT A. SIMON, and HENRIETTA RYBCZYNSKI! 


Educators are going beyond subject achievement tests to measure the effec- 
tiveness of the educational process in terms of its social consequences. 


HE first step in establishing a set of 

standards for the measurement of a 

given system of public education is to 
analyze the objectives which underlie that 
system.” The American system of public 
education is ostensibly motivated by the 
desire to provide “equality of educational 
opportunity.” Too often, however, this de- 
sire has become a kind of cul-de-sac where 
real thought has failed. Equality of educa- 
tional opportunity does not necessarily mean 
the provision of identical school facilities, 
nor the same subject matter taught to every- 
one in the same way. To decide whether 
an educational system is actually providing 
equal educational opportunities the aim, 
scope, method, and content of the educa- 
tional program must be appraised in terms 
of the effect of a given program upon those 
who are exposed to it. Overemphasis on any 
of these four aspects of education and fail- 
ure to recognize the importance of observing 
actual results produce gross inadequacies. 
To avoid such pitfalls full weight and im- 
portance must be attached to each of the 
several elements in the process. 

Much confusion on this point has arisen 
from thinking about education as a system 
rather than a process. It is a dynamic 
process acting upon individuals. These in- 
dividuals in turn act upon segments of soci- 


* The writers wish to acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to Luther Gulick, director of the 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in the State of New York, 
for permission to describe some of the techniques 
used in the Inquiry, and to George J. Brueckner, 
University of Minnesota; Gustave A. Moe, Public 
Administration Service; Paul R. Mort, Colum- 
bia University; Floyd W. Reeves, University of 
Chicago; and Francis T. Spaulding, Harvard 
University, as well as Mr. Gulick, for criticisms 
and suggestions in the preparation of this article. 


1 Miss Rybezynski, who also prepared the first 


ety, and society in turn, segmentally or as a 
whole, reacts upon the educational process. 
Education, therefore, both molds and is 
molded by the society in which it operates. 
This fact must be borne in mind constantly 
when an attempt is made to measure the 
efficiency of the educational process. 

Thinking of education in terms of a proc- 
ess tends to shift the point of view of its 
importance from an individual basis to a 
social one. This by no means excludes the 
importance of the individual in the process, 
but the emphasis on the individual shifts 
from his development as the end of educa- 
tion to “individualized instruction” as impor- 
tant for fitting the individual into society. 
At this point educational objectives may well 
be expressed in broad terms of education for 
social and industrial efficiency; for the 
preservation of democracy; to provide a 
social outlet for the particular and peculiar 
personality involved, and education for social 
competence. 

“Education cannot be measured directly 
through expenditures, teachers’ salaries, per 
pupil costs, holding power, examination 
marks, graduations, books read, or chair 
warming hours because it takes place in the 
life and character of the children and adults 
who come under its influence. For this 
reason, many prominent educators and lay- 
men conclude that any effort to measure 


draft of the article on library measurement in 
this series, is a graduate of the University of. 
Chicago and was a research assistant on the staff 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion during the summer of 1937. 


2 The importance in the measurement process 
of careful formulation of objectives has been 
clearly demonstrated in the program of evaluation 
of the Progressive Education Association’s eight- 
year experimental study. Ralph W. Tyler, “De- 
fining and Measuring the Objectives of Pro- 
gressive Education,” in Educational Record, Vol. 
17, Supplement No. 9, 78-85 (January, 1936). 


[41] 
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education is futile because it involves a 
measure of personality, knowledge, intelli- 
gence, and character, for which our scientific 
knowledge of humanity is not adequate. In 
this connection, it is appropriate to point 
out that we are continually making decisions 
with regard to educational systems and edu- 
cational results, and continually making 
comparisons and urging that this or that 
method, curriculum, or equipment produces 
better results. In other words, intelligent, 
sober, and experienced men are forced to 
make decisions in this field, the validity of 
which depends upon the accuracy with 
which they approximate scientific conclu- 
sions. The movement for the development 
of measurements is merely an effort to 
arrange, classify, and test the materials of 
which judgments are made. Even if final 
scientific criteria cannot be established im- 
mediately, the effort to develop standards is 
a step in the right direction, because it serves 
to systematize the making of judgments.”* 


MEASURES OF PERFORMANCE 


Most of the existing standards for the 
measurement of education are for specific 
elements in the educational system. Many 
of these may be valuable in the solution of 
the general problem of measuring the school 
system if their true weight in relationship to 
the total situation is determined. There has 
been a tendency, however, to use standards 
developed to measure particular items in the 
school program: the use of the school plant, 
curriculum, financial and general administra- 
tion, instruction, pupil progress, etc., as the 
sole criteria by which an evaluation could 
be made of the entire school system. Meas- 
urements of this type are performance tests. 
Since their purpose is to determine the effi- 
ciency of the financial, building, or opera- 
tional activities of the system and not the 
accomplishment of results in the educational 
process itself, they are not standards upon 
which to evaluate the entire school program. 

Performance units to measure these activ- 
ities are important from the administrative 


3 New York State Legislature, Special Joint 
Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment, Fiscal 
Problems of City School Administration, pp. 69- 
70. 1928. 
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point of view because the school system is 
a vast business enterprise as well as an edu- 
cational center. An efficiently operated 
school system frees the time and energy of 
the educator so that his talents can be more 
profitably exercised in accomplishing the 
desired results of the educational process. 
But in no case should considerations of 
efficiency in this respect be allowed to jeop- 
ardize the educational process. It is con- 
ceivable that for the best interests of educa- 
tion, the highest possible degree of efficiency 
cannot be maintained in the operation of 
the school plant. 

Cost. Good performance units to judge the 
efficiency of managing the school system 
require the measurement of output and the 
relation of that output to costs so that com- 
parisons may be made with other periods 
and other jurisdictions. 

Measurement and comparison of perform- 
ance and costs are ineffective without some 
standard unit of measurement which can be 
applied to each operation or activity when- 
ever or wherever it occurs and which is con- 
stant under all circumstances. An _ ideal 
measurement unit would reflect the amount 
of service rendered actual recipients of that 
service. 

In the recent New York Regents’ Inquiry, 
in order to measure the relationship between 
the service and the recipient of that service 
a “standard enrollment unit” (SEU) was 
developed. This unit was substituted for 
the customary “average daily attendance 
unit,” the value of which varies with school 
practice in different places. The SEU is 
constant and can be used to analyze cost of 
all educational supplies, business and edu- 
cational administration, auxiliary agencies, 
building and plant equipment. 

To determine the efficiency of the opera- 
tion and maintenance of plant, land, and 
buildings, a “standard use unit” (SUU) was 
developed. These units are most valuable 

4 This unit is defined as “one pupil enrolled in 
one school subject for five 45-minute periods a 
week for 180 days.” 

5 ADA figures vary in meaning with the 
length of the school year, the length of class 
periods, and the number of class periods per week. 

6 SUU consists of the availability for pupil 
use of 1,000 cubic feet of space for five 45-minute 
periods for 180 days a year. 
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for cost analysis of the school system when 
the costs are distributed, for example, by 
grade levels—kindergarten, grades 1-6, etc.; 
and, in the secondary schools, according to 
“subject advancement levels” or by program 
group, i.e. general academic, foreign lan- 
guages, natural sciences, music, art, prac- 
tical arts, etc. The desire for constant cost- 
ing units, however, should never be allowed 
to destroy the flexibility of the school pro- 
gram or interfere with the integration of the 
curriculum. 

An administrator may find that costs in 
the 10-12 grade level are high when com- 
pared with those of other schools. He may 
find that the vocational and music courses 
are the subjects which make the costs so 
high in these grades. Furthermore, he may 
discover that the high vocational costs are the 
result of high salary costs and the high music 
costs of a high plant cost. With such infor- 
mation, he is already better able to deal 
with the situation, and to determine whether 
or not the aims of the system justify this 
expenditure or whether they would be more 
nearly met by eliminating these costs and 
spending in more profitable areas. When the 
same system of cost analysis is operating in 
a number of school systems, the admin- 
istrator can proceed to make comparative 
analyses. 

School surveys. The survey movement 
has been largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of units for the measurement of per- 
formance. Tai, in a study of objective 
measurements in determining the efficiency 
of the administration of schools, reports 
1,477 such measurements. 

A modern survey usually includes meas- 
urement of the school buildings,® the finan- 
cial program,’ classification and progress of 
pupils,!® and curriculum. A number of rating 
scales have been compiled which list the 
important criteria for appraisal of a school 
system. A recent manual appraises class- 
room instruction, special services for in- 
dividual pupils, educational leadership, and 


7 Casswell, Hollis Leland, City School Surveys 
—— College, Columbia University, 1929), 
p. 81. 

8 [bid., p. 87. 

9 Ibid., p. 90. 

10 Jbid. 
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physical facilities and business management; 
and emphasizes the adaptation of school sys- 
tems to current needs."4 

Curriculum. The elements of the educa- 
tional system which include all four aspects 
of the process (aim, method, scope, and con- 
tent) are those concerned most directly with 
curriculum and the pupil. These two ele- 
ments are so closely related that they can 
best be considered together. 

Existing standards to test the curriculum 
have been almost exclusively concerned with 
subject-matter achievement. The major im- 
petus to the development of objective tests 
of pupil achievement came from psycholo- 
gists and subject-matter specialists. The 
names associated with the testing develop- 
ment are those of Rice, Thorndike, Stude- 
baker, Ayres, Terman, Freeman, and Courtis. 
For years standardized tests have been used 
as the basis for gathering statistics on pupil 
progress and retardation. These figures used 
in comparative analyses have in turn served 
as one criterion for measuring the effective- 
ness of the school system. The chief fault 
of the testing movement has consisted in its 
emphasis upon content in highly academic 
material. Tests have not been used to de- 
termine the value of a particular subject or 
combination of subjects (curriculum) in 
achieving the end results of the educational 
system. Great stress has been placed on 
improvement shown in specific subject-mat- 
ter achievement, but little attention has 
been given to the lasting effects of the 
program upon the pupil and his part in the 
social scene. The fact that a particular pupil 
shows a marked improvement in reading or 
spelling may give some indication that a 
teacher is improving her performance—she 
gets more across per SEU—but the use to 
which the pupil puts that knowledge is the 
only really significant point in determining 
the significance of subject tests in measuring 
the educational system. 


MEASURES OF RESULTS 


The crux of the whole problem then of 


measuring the educational process is to es- 


11 Mort, Paul R., and Francis G. Cornell, 


A Guide for Self-Appraisal of School Systems. 


(Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937.) 
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tablish measurements by which valid judg- 
ments can be made concerning the nature 
of results actually accomplished in that 
process. In the recent New York Regents’ 
study of the whole school system of the 
state, progress was made toward solving 
what appears to be an almost unsolvable 
problem. 

The actual tests used in the Regents’ In- 
quiry into Secondary Education are not of 
so much interest to the general subject of 
measurement standards as the technique 
used and the awareness evidenced to the 
fact that the educational system never can 
be measured until some means is discovered 
of testing the results of the educative proc- 
ess and system. 

As a basis for their appraisal the members 
of the New York staff assumed that the 
results of the educational process can be 
best measured by studying the end product 
of that system, i.e. the pupil about to leave 
school. The school system was evaluated in 
terms of the social competence of these boys 
and girls. Social competence on the part of 
any boy or girl implied affirmative answers 
to such questions as: (1) Are the boys and 
girls aware of the problems which lie im- 
mediately ahead of them? (2) Are they 
equipped to deal with these problems? 
(3) Have they the interests, the knowledge, 
and the attitudes that will make them 
acceptable citizens? (4) Are the leaving 
pupils as a group likely to keep on learning, 
and do they know where and how to learn 
when the need arises?!" To be sure that the 
educational product was being measured, an 
honest effort was made to disentangle edu- 
cational cause and effect. They took into 
consideration the fact that different educa- 
tional methods and materials in different 
schools have been found to produce essen- 
tially the same results; and the judgment of 
educational specialists was necessarily relied 
upon to determine whether the school pro- 
grams were of equal value, or whether out- 
of-school influence produced the balance in 
outcomes. Again, it was realized that very 
different results have been. found to accom- 


12 The definition was based on a list prepared 
by Professor Franklin Bobbitt, of the University 
of Chicago, in 1924. 
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pany the use of apparently identical methods 
and materials; and it was found necessary 
to judge whether unrecognized variations in 
the abilities of pupils, or differences in com- 
munity influences, or disparities in other 
non-school factors were responsible for the 
inequalities in school achievement. ‘The 
school is only one of a great many social 
agencies and institutions that deal with the 
development of the individual, or that affect 
him indirectly.!* However, it was found that 
despite the constant need for such subjective 
estimates, certain types of educational out- 
comes proved to be so frequently associated 
with the same types of educational practice 
as to make almost indubitable the existence 
of a causal connection. 

The major steps in the study were: first, 
the selection of a group of schools to provide 
examples of every important variation which 
the school systems of New York State pre- 
sented, both in their educational programs 
and in their social, industrial, and economic 
background; second, a systematic appraisal 
of the qualities and attainments of leaving 
pupils in each of these schools; and third, 
the selection of two groups of schools for an 
intensive study of methods and materials of 
instruction.1* 

The recommendations in the study were 
based on the appraisal of educational out- 
comes involving the use of three chief in- 
struments—a battery of tests given to large 
numbers of pupils who were on the point 
of leaving school; reports from the schools 
themselves on individual leaving pupils; and 
interviews with pupils who had left school, 
and with their employers or adult acquain- 
tances. The tests used examined social com- 
petence, and mental ability, in addition to 
tests of the usual academic type. The tests 
for social competence included tests of the 
student’s knowledge of fundamental rules of 
physical health, acquaintance with public 
affairs, attitudes on social questions, ability 





13 In the Regents’ Inquiry some social factors 
were studied by Dr. J. B. Maller who analyzed 
statistics on delinquency, health, welfare, income, 
vital statistics, etc. 

14 The first group represented schools whose 
pupils had relatively high achievements in the 
tests applied, and the second group those with a 
relatively low achievement in the tests. 
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to understand straightforward prose and to 
express themselves intelligibly and force- 
fully, of their current reading and their 
acquaintance with contemporary music and 
art, of the nature and direction of their chief 
interests, etc. Subject achievement tests 
were also given to students at various grade 
levels in the schools, especially at the com- 
pletion of primary, and junior high school 
work. Correlation between pupil achieve- 
ment and educational methods was under- 
taken by means of appraisal schedules sim- 
ilar to Mort’s schedule, mentioned above. 

The first instrument, testing, used in the 
Regents’ Inquiry is one well known to edu- 
cators, but here an old device was almost 
completely changed by careful application 
of tests whose contents were designed to 
unearth something more than mere academic 
proficiency. Tests became a device for dis- 
covering not only weak points in the in- 
dividual pupil but weak points in the system 
itself. 

The case-study method, the second gen- 
eral type of measuring instrument used in 
the inquiry, is a technique which has seldom 
been used in evaluating the educational 
system. It has been used to adjust individual 
pupils to a given system, but the results of 
such inquiries have been thought of gener- 
ally as indicative of deficiencies of the pupil 
rather than of weaknesses in the system. The 
use of this method, however, must be care- 
fully guarded to eliminate personal bias, as 
far as possible, from the evaluation of in- 
dividual adjustment. Educators, like health 
and other governmental authorities, should 
agree upon what constitutes a minimal 
social, family, or vocational adjustment on 
the part of individuals who have been ex- 
posed to the educational system. The general 
form of such appraisals moreover should be 
revised periodically to keep step with 
changes which the educational system itself 
will help to produce. 

The case method used over a period of 
time—assuming that records are carefully 
maintained—should indicate the lines of per- 
sonal adjustment upon which the educa- 
tional process has the most beneficial influ- 
ence when compared with the influence of 
other institutions in the same sphere. On the 
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basis of such studies the school system could 
then begin to adjust its program in terms of 
what it can do most effectively and to teach 
people how to make the most advantageous 
use of institutions which are equipped to 
take care of other aspects of living. 


PROSPECTS FOR PROGRESS 


The final appraisal of the school system 
must be in terms of its impact upon the com- 
munity through the individuals that it trains. 
How effective is the school system in raising 
the cultural level of the community? What 
radio programs are most popular? What 
movies? How is the library used? What 
support is given to the art institute, the 
symphony orchestra? 

What is the delinquency rate in a com- 
munity? How does the truancy rate corre- 
late with delinquency? Why do the schools 
fail to keep truants in school? 

Is the economic situation improving as a 
result of intelligent effort on the part of the 
people? What do the people in a given com- 
munity know about the economic situation? 
Does the vocational training offered in tech- 
nical schools have any relationship to the 
kinds of economic activities conducted in the 
community? Are graduates trained for voca- 
tional tasks placed in these industries? 

What is the proportion of registered voters 
to the eligible voting population of the com- 
munity? How many of those registered vote? 

How soon is technological development 
absorbed by the community? What is the 
social lag between its adoption and sociolog- 
ical, political, and economic adjustment to it? 

An educational system does not operate 
in a vacuum but within and for a social 
system which includes these elements. They 
are the results of the educational — the 
learning—process, and it is in these terms 
that the system needs to be evaluated. 

From a practical standpoint, no one is so 
optimistic as to believe that all these results 
can be directly measured, but a beginning 
has been made by the Regents’ Inquiry and 
the approach taken in the Inquiry indicates 
that serious attempts will be made in the 
near future to devise measures which will 
approximate these end-products as closely 
as possible. 











Municipal Abattoirs in the United States 


There are 24 municipal abattoirs in the United States; this 
article is a summary of a forthcoming report on this subject. 


BOUT 30 per cent of the meat sold in 
the United States is produced and 
consumed within a state and therefore 

is not subject to the federal meat inspection 
law which extends only to slaughtering and 
processing plants which prepare meat and 
meat food products for entry into interstate 
or foreign commerce. The setting up of stand- 
ards and the inspection of such meat are 
left to the state and local governments. 
Where regulations are inadequate or not 
enforced, cattle, hogs, and sheep may be 
slaughtered and consumed without any 
known inspection. Many small cities do not 
carry on meat inspection work and in cities 
that do, ante-mortem inspection is often 
omitted. The problem is further complicated 
by the slaughter of animals by farmers who 
bring the meat to town and sell direct to the 
retailer or consumer. It is of course prac- 
tically impossible for the health officer to 
keep informed of where and when animals 
are slaughtered on the farm. Finally, the san- 
itary conditions of many private slaughter- 
houses leave much to be desired. 

It has come to be recognized as a function 
of the municipality to maintain a system of 
inspection which will afford adequate pro- 
tection against diseased and unwholesome 
meat, so that all meat sold locally, which has 
not passed federal inspection, will come 
under the requirements of an efficient local 
inspection system. The first step is the 
enactment of a comprehensive code of regu- 
lations governing all phases of slaughtering 
and handling of meat, including ante- and 
post-mortem inspection of cattle, the san- 
itary conditions of abattoirs and manufac- 
turing plants and of meat and meat products 
offered for sale in wholesale and retail 
stores. This article discusses only one phase, 
that of inspection of animals at slaughter 
and sanitary conditions at abattoirs with 
emphasis on municipally owned and operated 
abattoirs. 


[46] 


Municipalities in at least one-fourth of the 
states have specific grants of legislative 
power to build and operate abattoirs. Power 
to establish, control, and regulate slaughter- 
houses generally implies power to require 
that animals be slaughtered only at the 
municipal abattoir or in privately owned 
slaughterhouses which are built according 
to specifications contained in the ordinance. 

A comprehensive survey! reveals that 24 
municipalities now own and operate abat- 
toirs. The first municipal abattoir was built 
in 1909 at Paris, Texas. Fifteen abattoirs 
were built in the period 1911 to 1920, 10 in 
the period 1921 to 1930, and 7 since 1931 
(see table). These plants cost from $2,000 
to $102,000 with 15 financed by bond issues 
and 12 directly from general fund revenues. 
Three plants were financed in part by fed- 
eral aid. The 1936 revenues of the mu- 
nicipally operated abattoirs in 14 cities 
equaled or exceeded operating costs while in 
four cities expenditures were in excess of 
revenue. In Baton Rouge, Louisiana, how- 
ever, revenues in the first six months of 1937 
were equal to expenditures. 

Most of the cities which own and operate 
abattoirs have no problem in regulating pri- 
vate abattoirs, because all local slaughtering 
must be done at the municipal plant. For 
example, the Logan, Utah, ordinance states 
that “it shall.be unlawful for any person to 
bring any meat or food products into Logan 
for the purpose of sale therein, which has 
not passed federal inspection or been 
slaughtered and inspected at the municipal 
slaughter-house.” The exceptions are Austin, 
Beaumont, and Temple, Texas, and Meriden, 
Connecticut, which do not require that all 
slaughtering be done at the city abattoirs. 
These cities, however, have strict regula- 


1 For more complete information see a report 
to be issued early this month by the International 
City Managers’ Association and the American 
Municipal Association. 
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tions with regard to the location, construc- 
tion, and operation of privately owned abat- 
toirs. In Austin an application must be filed 
with the city manager, accompanied by com- 
plete plant specifications, and the permit 
must receive the approval of the city 
council. 

The largest abattoir is in Austin, Texas, 
and big packers such as Swift, Armour, and 
others, do a large amount of killing at the 
abattoir. The Albany, Georgia, abattoir 
makes its own fly-killer from waste at the 
city gas plant, uses waste fat to make soap 
which is given to the relief bureau, and 
sponsors an annual fat cattle show and sale. 
Among the newest plants are those at Logan, 
Utah, Waterbury, Connecticut, and Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. The situation at 
Logan was typical. It was difficult to enforce 
proper ante- and post-mortem inspection. 
Slaughtering was done at small insanitary 
places outside the city without supervision 
and inspection. Animals were slaughtered on 
the farm and brought into town in insanitary 
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vehicles, and an investigation showed that 
meat from diseased animals was frequently 
sold. After the plant was completed in 1935 
the demand for locally inspected meat be- 
came so great that an additional unit was 
built. 

Both ante- and post-mortem inspection 
are conducted by the city at the municipal 
abattoir in all the cities with the exception 
of Devils Lake, North Dakota, where ante- 
mortem inspection is omitted. The abattoir 
generally is under the supervision of the 
health department. The employees in the 
larger abattoirs usually consist of a manager, 
veterinarian, inspector, and butchers. Prac- 
tically all cities require that the chief in- 
spector at the abattoir be a graduate licensed 
veterinarian and be sufficiently experienced 
to be entrusted with all official examinations 
and particularly the condemnation of ani- 
mals unfit for use as food. Assistant in- 
spectors are not necessarily licensed but 
must be qualified to perform necessary work 
under the direction of the chief inspector. 


MUNICIPAL ABATTOIRS IN THE UNITED STATES 











Funds Oper- Revenue 
Raised by By What No. of ating from Fees, 
City 1930 When Total Taxes, “T’’Department Abattoir Cost, etc., 
Pop. Built Cost Bonds, “B’? Managed Employees 1936 1936 
Albany, Ga. 14,507 19161 $37,000 T Health 3 $7,000 $6,500 
Atlantic City, N. J.? 66,198 1924 50,000 B Pub. Prop. 3 Me. § sekures 
Austin, Tex. 53,120 1931 102,000 B Special1° 23 33,468 50,154 
Baton Rouge, La. 30,729 1915 82,500 B Finance 9 18,194 10,321 
Beaumont, Tex. 57,732 1914 25,000 B Health 19 29,360 43,550 
Bridgeport, Conn. 146,716 1917 11,000 tr Pub. Wks. 8 13,570 26,496 
Charleston, S. C. 62,265 1912 85,000 — Bldg. 13 10,812 16,135 
Columbus, Miss. 10,743 1929 5,000 - Health 3 3,5383 1,683 
Devils Lake, N. D. 5,451 1916 4,500 B Health 2 2,297 1,965 
Fort Smith, Ark. 31,429 1926 3,000 z Health 4 3,206 3,524 
Greensboro, N. C. 53,569 1925 55,000 B Health 6 11,398 14,452 
High Point, N. C. 36,745 1921 66,444 ‘% Utilities 4 7,039 8,240 
Huntsville, Ala. 11,554 1919 28,000 B Special! 5 7,296 7,758 
Logan, Utah 9,979 1935 30,000 6 Health 4 7,200 7,200 
Meriden, Conn.8 38,481 1930 10,000 — Health 5a eee nee 
New Britain, Conn. 68,128 1916 30,0004 — Health Bd. Z 5,4315 4,460 
Paris, Tex. 15,649 1909 10,000 B Mayor 7 9,284 10,560 
Pearl River Co., Miss 19,405 1937 2,027 Tee - TPA + adie 
Raleigh, N. C. 37,379 1913 30,000 B Pub. Wks 57 2,852 3,326 
Statesville, N. C. 10,490 1937 3,000 5 i Sanitary 1 ssa er 
Taylor, Tex 7,463 1919 25,000 5 City Mer. 7 4,210 4,588 
Temple, Tex. 15,345 1929 27,000 B City Mgr. 4 4,928 6,806 
Waterbury, Conn. 99,902 1937 50,000 B Health 2 — cpt 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 75,274 1935 55,000 B® — & 11 14,000 24,000 
inance 





1 Addition built in 1934 at cost of $11,000. 
2 For slaughter of poultry only. 
3 Cost of entire health department. 
4 Cost of original building in 1916 was $5,000. It was 
enlarged and ee equipment added in 1926 
at a cost of $25,0 


5 $3,105 for salaries, ang $2,326 for maintenance. 
6 Partially financed by V PA. 

7 Part-time employees. 

8 Privately owned plant rented by the city. 

® Financed in part by PWA grant. 

10 Separate department responsible to chief administrator. 
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Both veterinarians and lay inspectors are 
paid regular monthly salaries by the city 
and not out of fees or by the owner of live- 
stock slaughtered. The system of meat in- 
spection used by the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry is commonly accepted as 
standard for local inspection work. 

Municipal abattoirs handle an average 
of a few head per day at the smallest 
plants to 16 a day at Temple, Texas, and 
79 a day at Austin, Texas, where the largest 
plant is located. The abattoir generally 
keeps the head, shin-bones, viscera, and all 
condemned carcasses or parts. The approved 
carcasses, hides, liver, heart, brain caul fat, 
lamb fries, sweetbreads, and tongue are re- 
turned to the owner. Machinery, facilities, 
and equipment for handling by-products and 
tankage at a profit are provided by some 
cities, eliminating the use of “hogs, rivers, 
and buzzards” or other insanitary and unsafe 
methods of disposal. 

All condemned carcasses or parts of car- 
casses or inedible offal found unfit for human 
consumption is disposed of at the plant. At 
Austin, Texas, such material is placed in a 
cooker and cooked for five or six hours and 
made into tankage. Beaumont, Texas, has 
a municipal rendering plant located near the 
abattoir. Other cities either render such 
meat at the plant or burn or bury it under 
the supervision of the inspector. 

Charges are made for slaughtering with a 
view of covering the cost of operating the 
plant. In most cities the charge is a set 
amount per head and includes inspection and 
a short period of refrigeration. For example, 
the charges for cattle at Austin range from 
75 cents for under 150 Ibs. up to $2.00 per 
head for over 276 lbs. The charges for hogs 
and sheep are somewhat lower. Cities in 
Connecticut may establish fees for inspec- 
tion in addition to other charges at both 
city-owned and privately owned abattoirs. 
These inspection fees range from $1.00 to 
$2.25 for beeves, 50 cents to $1.00 for veal, 
and 25 to 50 cents for sheep and hogs. 

Among the advantages claimed for a mu- 


nicipal abattoir are: 

1. Centralizes inspection of meat at 
slaughter thus reducing number of places 
of inspection and eliminating objectionable 
slaughterhouses. 

2. Makes it possible to maintain sanitary 
conditions and modern equipment for 
slaughtering at the lowest possible cost to 
the users. 

3. Ante-mortem and post-mortem inspec- 
tion by qualified inspectors under regulations 
practically identical with those governing 
federal meat inspection is easier to provide 
at a public abattoir than at slaughtering 
places scattered about the city or outside the 
city I.mits. 

4. Makes possible the provision of ample 
cold storage space for merchants, consumers, 
and farmers. 

5. Makes it possible for farmers to sell 
some of their animals locally and local meat 
markets may be able to sell meat at lower 
prices than if it were shipped in from a large 
packing concern. 

6. Prevents financial loss to purchasers 
of animals slaughtered because the buyer 
pays only for carcasses that are approved 
for sale. 

The ownership and operation of an abat- 
toir generally are regarded as a substitute for 
the regulation of private slaughterhouses 
the immediate reason being to provide a 
place for local slaughtering that is more san- 
itary than privately owned facilities. The 
city does not gc into the meat business; the 
municipal abattoir is used only for slaughter- 
ing and storing meat. Where the municipal 
abattoir is efficiently managed the cost to the 
city for inspection, the cost to cattle dealers 
for slaughtering, and in some instances the 
cost of meat to the consumer have generally 
been reduced. The centralization of local 
slaughtering and meat processing operations 
at a single municipal abattoir or at a limited 
number of modern, well-equipped, conven- 
iently located privately owned plants, is very 
desirable from the standpoint of economical 
and efficient inspection. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 














Control of Privately Owned 
Slaughterhouses 
What control do cities exercise over privately 
owned slaughterhouses? 


ITIES in more than one half of the 

states have specific grants of power to 
control and regulate slaughterhouses, and 
municipalities in other states doubtless have 
similar power either through state law or city 
charter. Many cities have authority to 
inspect slaughterhouses outside the city 
limits. Municipal ordinances licensing and 
regulating privately owned slaughterhouses 
generally prohibit the sale within the city 
limits of meat or meat products intended for 
human consumption unless such meat is 
from animals slaughtered at such slaughter- 
houses, with the exception of federally in- 
spected meat. The location of the plant must 
comply with zoning regulations and with 
certain requirements as to construction, 
premises, equipment, etc. The city may lay 
down definite specifications, as in the abat- 
toir ordinance of Austin, Texas, covering 
the construction of the plant, indicate kinds 
of animals which may and may not be 
slaughtered, provide for the fees to be 
charged, and specify that the city meat 
inspector will be governed by federal rules 
and regulations. 

Ante- and post-mortem inspection work is 
considerably increased where the abattoirs 
are scattered about the city as well as out- 
side the city limits. For this reason some 
cities make a charge to cover the cost of 
inspection in the form of either an annual 
license or inspection fee. For example, 
Seattle, Washington, has a license fee of 
$400 a year, except that slaughterhouses 
inspected by the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry pay only $250. For an 
abattoir within one mile outside the city 
limits a license may be obtained if the owner 


meets the city requirements and signs an 
agreement to comply with the ordinance and 
permit inspection by the city. Licenses for 
locations more than one mile beyond the city 
limits cost $200 a year plus five cents per 
mile for transportation for each trip of the 
inspector. Grand Junction, Colorado, charges 
a fee of $250 a year or fraction of a year for 
a permit to operate a slaughterhouse within 
16 miles of the city limits, and all animals 
slaughtered for sale or consumption within 
the city must be slaughtered in a duly in- 
spected slaughterhouse. Charlotte, North 
Carolina, collects fees of 10 to 25 cents for 
the inspection of each animal, and the ordi- 
nance also fixes prices which the slaughter- 
house may charge for slaughtering. In Con- 
necticut cities the fees for inspection, usually 
sufficient to cover the cost of inspection, 
range from $1.00 to $2.25 each for beeves, 
50 cents to $1.00 for veal, and 25 to 50 cents 
for sheep and hogs. Some cities such as 
Petersburg, Virginia, for example, make no 
charge for inspection or charge only for 
overtime inspection as in Norfolk, Virginia. 

An interesting arrangement in San Fran- 
cisco has tended to reduce inspection costs 
by having all abattoirs in one location. There 
are nine privately owned abattoirs all located 
in an area known as the “butcher’s reserva- 
tion.” A corps of inspectors consisting of 
nine veterinarians and five market inspectors 
enforce the rules and regulations and the 
state meat inspection law which is practi- 
cally a replica of the federal inspection stat- 
ute. Approximately 600,000 animals are 
slaughtered each year and the cost of inspec- 
tion is borne by the meat industry through 
an inspection fee. 

Some cities have encouraged private con- 
cerns to build abattoirs. For example, Sweet- 
water, Texas, worked out a plan with a local 
packing plant to take care of all this work, 


[49] 
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with the city’s making regular inspections 
at the plant every day. In Macon, Georgia, 
a local packing company offered to build and 
operate an abattoir if the city would require 
by ordinance that certain rules be followed 
including one requiring farmers to have 
slaughtered at the abattoir all animals in- 
tended for sale locally. Memphis, Tennessee, 
in 1935 planned to build an abattoir but 
dropped the idea when existing local private 
plants agreed to handle slaughtering for 
butchers. About a year later the local 
Butchers’ Association built a new abattoir 
for their use. 

Among the cities which have good meat 
inspection ordinances perhaps those of Aus- 
tin, Texas, and Seattle, Washington, are the 


| February 


most comprehensive. Both set up very rigid 
requirements concerning abattoirs and Se- 
attle outlines standards for the classification, 
grading, and marking of meat that is to be 
sold within the city limits. For example, 
seven grades of steer beef carcasses are 
specified and standards described. Other 
cities which have good ordinances include 
Yakima, Washington; Danville and Norfolk, 
Virginia; Los Angeles, California; Portland, 
Oregon; Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio; St. 
Louis, Missouri; and East St. Louis, Illinois. 
Most of the cities which own and operate 
abattoirs have good meat inspection ordi- 
nances which indicate what is prohibited as 
well as required in sanitation, inspection, 
methods of operation, and equipment. 





Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 
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FINANCE 


Study Tax Structure 


i commission appointed by 
Governor Frank Murphy of Michigan 
will soon undertake a thorough study of 
Michigan’s tax structure and prepare rec- 
ommendations with the hope that it can be 
brought in line with approved modern theory 
and practice. Lent D. Upson, director of the 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
has been designated as the chairman of the 
commission. It is surprising that similar 
studies have not been undertaken in more 
states, for certainly there can be no more 
important problem to both state and local 
governments than a sound tax system. In 
expressing this opinion, the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ News Letter states: “The 
most critical problem in both the United 
States and Canada is the fiscal relationship 
between national, state or provincial, and 
local governments.” Commenting further, 


Carl H. Chatters writes, “Can local govern- 
ments continue? Do states and provinces 
have a place? Are Canada and the United 
States to continue as federations? The an- 
swer seems to hinge on fiscal necessity dic- 
tated by economic, social, and political 
changes.” 


Camera Serves Assessor 


he Henrico County, Virginia, tax maps, 
preparation of which started in 1936 
under a WPA project, are rapidly near- 
ing completion and are being co-ordinated 
with real estate assessment records compiled 
under another WPA project which began in 
January, 1937. Under the former project 
each parcel or lot of land is placed geograph- 
ically on key maps, supported by individual 
acreage or subdivision plats, each tract or 
lot being identified by a geographical key 
number. The latter project covered a field 
survey of approximately 23,000 tracts or lots 
of land with improvements thereon and the 
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photographing of more than 10,000 build- 
ings. From information secured in the field 
and from court house records, an assessment 
file has been constructed that combines on 
one record all pertinent facts and figures 
applicable to each real estate assessment, 
and on improved property, a small photo- 
graph of at least the main building. This 
record, according to W. F. Day, county man- 
ager, will be a valuable source of information 
for the assistance of the Reassessment Board 
in 1938 and is already being used daily in 
supplying information concerning county 
real estate on which the department receives 
numerous inquiries. 


Two Valuable Publications 


HE Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 

tion has issued two reports of especial 
interest. One is The Call Feature in 
Municipal Bonds which emphasizes the sav- 
ings that can be made through the proper 
use of the optional feature and other ad- 
vantages of the callable bond as well as the 
limitations on its use. The second publica- 
tion will fill a wide demand on the part of 
local officials just now for it deals with the 
very timely subject of Retirement Systems 
for Public Employees, discussing the funda- 
mentals of a sound retirement system, how 
to establish one, contributions and benefit 
provisions, and its administration. A special 
feature is a full discussion of the installation 
and maintenance of a system of records and 
accounting with sample forms included (see 
“Pick of the Month” in this issue). 


Managing Delinquent Tax Property 


i hewn city of Portland, Oregon, a few 
years ago set up in the office of the city 
treasurer a real estate department with a 
staff of eight to handle the property acquired 
through delinquent taxes. Approximately 
3,025 acres, or 11,474 lots and parcels 
valued at $2,735,741, have come under the 
jurisdiction of the city, and 137 acres have 
been sold for $308,341. Twenty five per 
cent of the sale price must be paid before a 
contract is drawn, and liberal terms with a 
carrying charge of 6 per cent are allowed. 
Most of the contracts are payable in two or 
three years. Under no condition is city-owned 
property sold for less than the appraisal 
value by the county assessor’s office. At first 
the property was sold by specially authorized 
real estate agents, but any licensed real 


estate broker may now sell it. A commission 
of 7% per cent is allowed after 25 per cent 
of the price has been paid. 

The city also tries to prevent delinquency 
resulting in foreclosure. For example, a few 
years ago 50 per cent of the owners affected 
were sufficient to petition for an improve- 
ment; now 65 per cent is required. If 10 
per cent of the owners, 10 per cent of the 
area, or 10 per cent of the separate parcels 
are delinquent, either in taxes or assessment 
liens, the petition is not granted. By making 
personal calls on delinquent taxpayers, col- 
lectors have brought in total collections of 
$458,371, after a series of letters had failed, 
thus reducing the amount of property ac- 
quired by the city. Delinquent taxpayers 
also have been assisted through trustee ac- 
counts to which they may make small weekly 
or monthly payments. When an amount 
sufficient to pay an installment has accumu- 
lated, the city treasurer enters the necessary 
record. Out of 3,000 such accounts, about 
900 have paid out thus saving the properties. 

All delinquent taxes and assessment liens 
are paid by the city when it sells a piece of 
property. When full cash payment is made, 
or a contract is completed, the warranty 
deed is delivered, a title insurance policy 
may be furnished to the buyer. Only 15.7 
per cent is deducted from the sale price of 
the property for the operating cost of the 
real estate department.—R. E. RiILry, com- 
missioner of finance, Portland, Oregon. 


PERSONNEL 


In-Service Training for Executives 


HE Milwaukee Government Service 

League, an organization of public em- 
ployees, in the fall of 1937 undertook the 
first step in what it hoped would be a broad 
program of in-service training for city and 
county employees — a series of 10 weekly 
talks by experts in the field of public admin- 
istration for the executive personnel of the 
local government. Professor John M. Gaus, 
head of the political science department at 
the University of Wisconsin, and Felix Nigro 
of Public Administration Service assisted the 
League in outlining a course of lectures 
which the Milwaukee city council endorsed 
by resolution, and the council and Mayor 
Daniel W. Hoan both urged all department 
heads to attend. The city council also ap- 
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pointed a committee of its own to study the 
problem of in-service training. The subjects 
of the ten lectures were: “Principles of 
Administration Which Are Commonly Vio- 
lated,” by Donald C. Stone; “Staff and Line 
Functions of a City Department,” by John 
M. Pfiffner; “City Departmental Finance,” 
by Carl H. Chatters; “Problems in Public 
Personnel Administration,” by G. Lyle 
Belsley; “Problems of a Departmental Ad- 
ministrator,” by Lyman S. Moore; “Co- 
ordination Between Departments,’ by 
Ambrose Fuller; “Our Cities—Their Role in 
the National Economy,” by Albert Lepaw- 
sky; “Administrative Contacts with Special 
Emphasis on Publicity Angles,” by Harold 
Hazelrigg; “Public Planning and Its Finan- 
cial Implications,’ by Frank W. Herring; 
and “Tying the Ends Together,” by John 
M. Gaus. Eight of these lecturers came from 
national organizations of public officials in 
Chicago and two from outside universities. 

An average of 66 departmental and other 
executives attended, with 29 attending eight 
or more of the ten meetings. Travel and 
other incidental expenses of the speakers 
were borne by the people who attended. 

Dr. S. A. Barrett, president of the Mil- 
waukee Government Service League, pre- 
sided at all meetings which were held at 
1:00 P. M. on Wednesdays. A half hour’s 
talk by the speaker was followed by ques- 
tions and discussion. The League is planning 
the second step in its program which is to 
be a three-hour institute on February 5, 
at which four heads of the city and county 
governments will lead the discussion on such 
timely matters as “Government Housekeep- 
ing” and the “Relation Between the Boss 
and the Subordinate.” Department and 
division heads are being invited to attend 
this session HELEN TERRY, Committee on 
Training for Public Service, Milwaukee Gov- 
ernment Service League. 


Other Training Programs 


EW YORK CITY has just completed 

an unusual program of training for 
200 key men in the snow removal service of 
the sanitation department who were taken to 
Lake Placid for a three-day training tour 
with new mechanical equipment designed to 
clear the streets. High Point, North Carolina, 
is sponsoring an intensive training program 
for members of its police department. A 
manual of rules and regulations has been 
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compiled which includes advice to policemen, 
a condensed statement of the fundamentals 
of the city charter, and about 150 questions 
and answers pertaining to technical phases 
of police work. The city also has compiled 
the various state laws which a police officer 
encounters most frequently, and is contem- 
plating a similar compilation of city ordi- 
nances. High Point also is training fire 
department employees by using teachers 
assigned through the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration to various fire stations where 
classes are conducted on three afternoons 
each week. A training program was found 
particularly necessary for the fire depart- 
ment whose employees have not previously 
been required to have any formal education. 


26th Century Archaeologist Weeps 


iy Ipenn perpetual problem of finding ade- 
quate filing space has been partially 
solved by the United States Civil Service 
Commission which is now recording impor- 
tant personnel documents on photographic 
films. The Commission expects to photo- 
graph all examination papers, application 
blanks, and certain other documents which 
can then be projected on a screen whenever 
it is desired to see them. The Commission 
states that a box of films six inches square 
will contain as many as 250 application and 
examination papers and that the life of the 
film will be from 100 to 500 years. These 
characteristics certainly satisfy the require- 
ments of all but the archaeologist of 2500 
A.D., who will perhaps have a remote but 
unsatisfied interest in the 20th century tools 
of personnel administration. 


A Bouquet for the Merit System 


query administration and public per- 
sonnel administration are both honored in 
an outstanding way as the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce announces 
that its distinguished service award for 1937 
has been given to G. Lyle Belsley, director 
of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, for his outstanding con- 
tributions to the spread of the merit system 
in government during the past year. 


Scaling Local Residence Barriers 


ip vague are many indications that careers 
for public personnel administrators are 
wider than the governments which they now 
serve. During the past few months two 
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cities, one state, and one county have ap- 
pointed their directors of personnel from 
other jurisdictions. Glendale, California, has 
turned to San Diego County; San Diego 
County to Phoenix, Arizona; Akron, Ohio, 
to Flint, Michigan; and Michigan to Cali- 
fornia for qualified men to direct personnel 
activities. The state of Arkansas, the per- 
sonnel agency for the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Unemployment Com- 
pensation, and the Michigan Civil Service 
Commission are also going far afield in 
recruiting junior and senior staff members. 


New Commissions 


= first local county civil service com- 
mission in New York State has been 
appointed in Nassau County. The city of 
Santa Monica, California, adopted in Decem- 
ber by a vote of 5,924 to 3,841 a charter 
amendment providing for a new civil service 
system which will supersede the merit sys- 
tem previously established by ordinance. 
The new personnel board is authorized to 
vest the performance of personnel services in 
the director of a personnel agency of the 
state, county, or any other municipality. The 
Kentucky state law placing the employees 
of the health and welfare departments of the 
city of Louisville under a merit system has 
been upheld by the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals. The state law permits the Louisville 
city council to extend the provisions of the 
act to other city departments, although a 
department may be removed from the juris- 
diction of the personnel agency only by state 
law. 


Safety Program Saves Money 


N extensive program for the safety and 
health of local employees has been 
inaugurated by the city of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. The program concerns not only appli- 
cants for new positions who have previously 
been required to prove sound physical and 
medical condition but also present employees 
who are periodically re-examined and are 
given particular attention at the time that 
they report back to work after leaves of 
absence due to injuries and sickness. A full- 
time medical examiner employed by the San 
Diego Civil Service Commission maintains 
permanent health histories of all employees 
and newappointees, gives preliminary physical 
examinations to applicants for positions in 
the fire and police departments, makes an 


annual check-up on every employee with 
recommendations for medical service where 
required, checks the physical condition of all 
employees following leaves due to injuries 
and sickness, and is responsible for determin- 
ing the physical fitness of each employee to 
perform his duties without jeopardizing him- 
self, his fellow-workers, or the public. 

The program has resulted in a material 
reduction in sick leaves and has saved the 
city several thousand dollars by decreasing 
the number of injuries 32.8 per cent. After 
a thorough examination of employees, 23 
types of defects ranging from bad eye con- 
dition and poor dental condition to excessive 
wax in ears and high blood pressure were 
discovered in 94 employees. The city also 
conducts an extensive program of education 
in safety together with the correction of 
conditions which lead to an excessive num- 
ber of injuries. This program is typical of 
the newer type of health and welfare pro- 
grams which might well be conducted by 
personnel agencies in this country. The next 
step beyond the program now conducted in 
San Diego is the inauguration of a group 
medical program which will permit employ- 
ees to secure regular medical services by the 
periodical payment of small amounts. A 
program of this type is now being conducted 
by the Home Owners Loan Corporation for 
its Washington employees at the nominal 
cost of only $2 per month. 


Pensions in Small Cities 


"TBE Illinois state legislature in 1937 
created a state fund for providing pen- 
sion, death, and disability benefits for 
employees of utilities owned by municipal- 
ities. The plan is applicable only to those 
municipalities which elect by ordinance to 
be included. Within the first five months, six 
cities, having from one to 215 employees, 
have qualified. Consideration is now being 
given to amendments to extend the plan to 
include all municipal employees of all 
municipalities (except Chicago which has its 
own plans) and to make it mandatory on 
all such municipalities. 

The plan is administered by a retirement 
board of five members of the Fund: three 
officers of the utilities elected by officers of 
all utilities and two employees elected by all 
employees included. The benefits are those 
which can be purchased with the accumula- 
tions of the contributions of employee and 
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employer together with interest. The follow- 
ing illustrates employee annuities for new 
entrants. The benefits for past service are 
approximately two-thirds of those shown: 





Enter ene 
Age 55 60 65 
25 43.7% 60.0% 60.0% 
30 32.5 50.8 60.0 
35 23.2 37.8 60.0 
40 15.6 27.0 45.4 
45 10. 18.2 32.5 
Maximum salary considered is $3,000 per 
year. 


Benefits for widows are slightly less. 
Disability benefits are half salary during dis- 
ability. 
The costs of benefits are met as follows: 
Employees Contribute (per cent of earnings up 
to $3,000 yearly) 


For annual annuity..................34% 
For annuity to possible widows....... 134% 
For ordinary disability purposes...... 4% 
For expense purposes. ............... 4% 


Employer Costs (per cent of individual earnings 
up to $3,000 yearly) 


For employees’ annuities ............ 534% 
For widows’ annuities............... 134% 
For ordinary disability benefits....... 4% 
For expense of administration........ e/ 
For prior service benefits. ... Varies with city 


All of the funds are collected by the nine 
and deposited with the state treasurer in a 
special trust fund. Benefits are paid by the 
state treasurer upon authorization by the 
Board in accordance with the provisions of 
the law. 

A separate account is maintained for each 
municipality and for each individual. All 
funds are mingled, thus giving diversification 
and pooling of risks. Each municipality par- 
ticipates uniformly in the earnings. After 
retirement, all mortality risks are pooled. 
Prior to retirement, each municipality pays 
its own costs and receives the gains from 
its own turnover and experience. 

This plan indicates an apparently satis- 
factory means of providing actuarially sound 
pensions at a minimum of expense for the 
employees of the small municipality. The 
experiences of this Fund should prove very 
valuable to other states. The Board will be 
glad to answer any questions and will wel- 
come experience of others. — ARTHUR S. 
HANSEN, actuary, Illinois Municipal Public 
Utility Employees’ Annuity and Benefit 
Fund. 


Electric Machine Grades Papers 


"THE machine age has arrived in the per- 
sonnel field. The municipal civil service 
commission of New York City has experi- 
mented successfully with a new method of 
machine scoring for short-answer examina- 
tions. The electric machine, which was first 
used in December, scores from three to six 
thousand examination papers in a seven-hour 
day, where under the previous method it was 
possible to grade only about one hundred 
in a like period. The accuracy of the ma- 
chine is beyond question, and it has already 
been widely used in the educational field. 
The machine requires the use of a special 
pencil which is electrically conductive and 
which permits the machine automatically to 
read and record the answers to multiple 
choice or true and false questions. The 
various controls on the machine make it pos- 
sible to record the number of correct and 
the number of incorrect answers as well as 
to determine total scores. While it will 
probably be a long time before all civil serv- 
ice examinations are mechanically scored, 
this new development is a distinct contribu- 
tion to reducing the time required to score 
a large number of examination papers such 
as are encountered by a personnel agency in 
a city the size of New York. 


Research 


HE important function of research in 

methods of personnel administration is 
recognized by the examining division of the 
New York municipal civil service commis- 
sion which has organized a committee to 
study a number of important problems which 
are puzzling the employees in their day-to- 
day work. Subjects to be studied include an 
analysis of age limits to be established for 
entrance into the competitive service, the 
evaluation of objective test items, the meas- 
urement of equivalents for educational re- 
quirements, and a discussion of the applica- 
tion of democratic principles in public 
personnel administration. In view of the 
multitude of personnel problems which await 
exploration by intensive research, every per- 
sonnel agency should feel obliged to devote 
some of its energies to research in order that 
the field may develop along sound lines. Only 
by co-operative effort of this type will there 
be scientific advance in personnel techniques. 
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General Relief in 59 Cities Increased 
18 Per Cent in December 


4 b~ number of cases receiving general 
relief in 59 cities over 100,000 popula- 
tion increased 17 per cent and the amount of 
obligations incurred for relief increased 18 
per cent from November to December, 1937, 
according to returns in a telegraphic survey 
made on January 8 and 9 by the Social 
Security Board. All but two of the 59 re- 
porting cities showed an increase in number 
of cases from November to December. Only 
12 of these 57 cities reported a rise of less 
than 10 per cent; 24 showed an increase of 
20 per cent or more. Increases in obligations 
incurred for relief were noted in 54 of the 59 
cities. In only 9 of these 54 cities was the 
increase less than 10 per cent, in 31 cities 
the increase was 20 per cent or larger. Gen- 
eral relief includes all public relief extended 
to cases by state and local public agencies 
except the three special forms of assistance 
—old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind—in which the 
Social Security Board participates, other 
public assistance of these types and aid to 
veterans under state and local statutes. 


Avoiding Police Radio Interference in 
Metropolitan Area 

EPRESENTATIVES of 32 municipal 

police agencies in the Chicago metro- 
politan area met on January 24 at the offices 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
in Chicago to form the Association for Police 
Communications in the Chicago Area. The 
purpose of this group is to work out a plan 
for allotment of the new frequencies for 
police radio systems and to co-ordinate all 
police communication activities of the state 
police, sheriffs’ offices, and municipal police 
departments in the Chicago area. The Asso- 
ciation will make technical surveys of police 
radio facilities in each community and act 
in an advisory capacity in the allotment of 
new frequencies in the 29 ultra-high fre- 
quency bands assigned by the FCC. The 
Association expects in this way to avoid the 
interference and confusion that would result 


from the injudicious selection of frequencies. 
Under the constitution adopted, the police 
agency of any governmental agency in the 
Chicago area is eligible for active member- 
ship in the Association. Fred H. Schnell of 
the Chicago police department is chairman 
and Lee S. Fetcher of the Winnetka police 
department is secretary. 


Twenty Police Officers to Receive 
One-Year Training Awards 


"[ WELVE police officers and eight traffic 
engineers will be selected from the prize- 
winning cities and states in the 1937 Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Contest and sent to 
Northwestern or Harvard University for 
a year’s training in traffic safety. Each of 
these 20 policemen and engineers will be 
given $1,000 in cash, plus the cost of a full- 
year’s tuition. Police officers will go to the 
Northwestern University Traffic Safety In- 
stitute and traffic engineers will go to the 
Harvard Bureau for Street Traffic Research. 
These awards are made possible by a $25,000 
contribution by Alfred P. Sloan, chairman 
of the board of General Motors Corporation, 
to the Automotive Safety Foundation. 

A total of 1,102 cities and 42 states were 
enrolled in the 1937 Traffic Contest. The 
National Safety Council, sponsor of the 
contest, awards a plaque to the winning city 
in each of six population groups and to four 
states. The 20 policemen and traffic engi- 
neers who receive the Sloan Traffic Safety 
Awards will be chosen from the six cities and 
four states which win these plaques. 


No More Soaping of Windows 


INDOW soaping at Hallowe’en and 

unorganized charity work at Christmas 
have been eliminated in Plymouth, Michigan, 
as a result of effective community organiza- 
tion work done by a committee on which 
most of the organizations in town are repre- 
sented. The plan of having a Hallowe’en 
community party worked out so well that a 
permanent executive committee was elected 
by the several organizations with power to 
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carry out a similar plan at Christmas time. 
A community carol sing was staged on the 
evening of December 23 by the choirs of 
various churches at the park on Main Street, 
the site of the municipal Christmas tree. 

In previous years the Christmas charity 
work had been done by various luncheon 
clubs, women’s and fraternal organizations, 
the American Legion, and the ex-service 
men’s clubs with the result that there was 
some duplication with no surety against a 
needy family’s being omitted. The committee 
decided to direct this work and received 
money, toys, clothing, etc. for distribution 
of gifts to needy children and a check was 
also made of needy old people. Money was 
received from nearly all of the organizations 
and clubs, and several individuals made their 
Christmas contributions to the fund. Mer- 
chants cooperated with the purchasing com- 
mittees and the Salvation Army aided the 
general Committee. About fifteen men and 
as many boy and girl scouts distributed the 
gifts to the families that had been selected 
after investigation. It appears that this com- 
mittee may become a permanent organiza- 
tion for handling certain community prob- 
lems.—C. H. Extiott, city manager, Ply- 
mouth, Michigan. 


Control of Solicitors Calls for 
Fingerprints in Winnetka 


WV INNETEA, Illinois, has passed an or- 
dinance requiring solicitors and can- 
vassers to obtain a permit to canvass private 
residences and apartments for orders for 
merchandise or services of any character. 
Certain information such as name and ad- 
dress of employer, length of service with 
such employer, nature or character of goods 
or services offered, and personal description, 
together with credentials, are required of 
each applicant. Credentials must be in the 
form of so-called “bonds,” letters on the 
firm’s stationery, etc., and the applicant’s 
personal appearance of course must tally 
with the description in the credentials. 

In enforcing the ordinance Police Chief 
W. M. Peterson requires two sets of finger- 
prints from each applicant, one for the local 
files and one for the FBI, and each finger- 
print card as well as the permit card. (if 
granted) must be signed by the issuing of- 
ficer, who impresses on solicitors that they 


must be courteous and that no “high- 
pressure” or coercing methods will be toler- 
ated. For magazine solicitors and others ex- 
pecting to work only a short time, the permit 
is for the time requested. In this way the 
police know the number and names of active 
solicitors. No fee is charged for permits is- 
sued. 

Daylight burglaries in residential districts, 
some of which have been committed by 
solicitors, led the city to pass this ordinance. 
Large concerns sometimes put 25 or more 
persons into a neighborhood on one day, can- 
vass it thoroughly, and move on to another 
locality the next day. They are not always 
careful whom they employ and some solici- 
tors may have criminal tendencies. Other 
solicitors defraud the public in various ways. 


Air-Conditioning of Buildings Burden 
on Water Supply and Sewers 


City water supply systems are being 
overburdened by the increased use of 
air-conditioning equipment, according to a 
survey recently completed by the United 
States Department of Commerce. Thirty- 
eight of the 92 cities included in the study 
had been compelled to place restrictions on 
the further use of water for air-conditioning 
installations. Only six cities, however, had 
any definite knowledge of the amount of 
water being used for this purpose. The 
sewerage systems in many cities, according 
to the report, are being overburdened because 
most of the air-conditioning equipment now 
in operation uses the water only once. In 
one of the largest cities of the country, the 
sewers back up every time there is a hot 
day and air-cooling devices are turned on 
full force. Installations of air conditioning 
units have increased by about 1,400 per cent 
since 1933. 

The Department of Commerce undertook 
only to gather factual information and did 
not propose any solutions. It has been 
pointed out that the devices employing a 
circulatory water system are equally as effec- 
tive in treating and cooling the air in build- 
ings and use only 5 per cent of the water 
required by other plants. The only trouble 
is that circulatory systems cost from 25 to 
33 per cent more and require greater super- 
vision. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 














M. E. HENDERSON 


Frank Foggia.—Appointed city manager 
of Baileyville, Maine, on October 1, 1937. 
Born at Chelsea, Massachusetts, on Sep- 
tember 28, 1907. Education: A. B., 1929, 
University of Maine. Experience: manager 
of bowling alleys, Woodland, Maine, 1929- 
31; theater manager, in Woodland, 1931 to 
time of appointment as manager at Bailey- 
ville. 

M. E. Henderson. — Appointed city 
manager of Bozeman, Montana, on October 
22, 1937, to succeed G. O. Arnold, deceased. 
Born at Spicer, Minnesota, on November 22, 
1894. Education: one year in high school 
and business college. Experience: several 
years’ experience in banking; three years as 
an executive in a small manufacturing con- 
cern; manager and owner of an automobile 
sales agency at Bozeman, 1927-32; manager, 
local office of National Re-employment Serv- 
ice, Bozeman, 1933; chief of police, Boze- 
man, Montana, 1933 to time of appointment 
as city manager. 

J. B. Mobley, Jr.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Gainesville, Florida, on October 18, 
1937. Born at Social Circle, Georgia, on 
January 5, 1901. Education: two years in 
eighth district Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Madison, Georgia. Experience: 
employed by the city of Gainesville, Florida, 
for the past thirteen years, working the first 
three years in the office of city comptroller, 
and since 1927 has been assistant city man- 
ager of Gainesville. 


J. B. Mos.ey, Jr. 


GERALD W. SHAW 


J. H. Park.—Appointed city manager of 
Compton, California, on November 18, 1937. 
Born in Scotland in 1885. Education: grad- 
uated in civil engineering from the Royal 
College of Dundee in Scotland, and took 
special courses in public administration at 
the University of Southern California. Ex- 
perience: general engineering design and 
construction in Scotland, Canada, and 
United States, prior to 1925; building in- 
spector, Compton, California, 1925-32; city 
manager of Compton, 1932-33; supervising 
engineer, Compton School District, 1933-35; 
and building inspector at Compton, Decem- 
ber, 1935 to time of appointment as city 
manager. 

Gerald W. Shaw.—Appointed first city 
manager of Hazard, Kentucky, on January 
3, 1938. Born at Leominster, Massachusetts, 
on December 25, 1907. Education: B. S. 
degree, 1929, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio; and graduate courses at the University 
of Chicago, 1934-35. Experience: general 
and sales work, Chisholm-Moore Hoist Cor- 
poration, Tonawanda, New York, 1929-32; 
deputy city assessor, and later purchasing 
agent and assistant city manager Ashland, 
Kentucky, 1932-34; apprenticeship at head- 
quarters of the International City Managers’ 
Association, 1934-35; assistant city man- 
ager of Ashland from June, 1935, to Janu- 
ary, 1936; city manager, Big Stone Gap, 
Virginia, January, 1936, to time of appoint- 
ment at Hazard. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public offictals.* 














OO Much Smoke. St. Louis and the suburbs 

of University City and Clayton have 
adopted drastic smoke prevention ordinances. 
The ordinance of University City, Missouri, re- 
quires that all heating devices to which are 
attached 750 feet of radiatfon or more must be 
mechanically fired or the devices must be fired 
with anthracite or semi-anthracite coal, coke, 
gas, oil, or other solid fuel having less than 20 
per cent volatile content when analyzed on a dry 
basis. . . The mayor of Louisville has appointed 
a smoke abatement committee. 


New Fire Alarm System. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, recently installed a new manually oper- 
ated fire alarm system at a total cost of $261,- 
000 financed by a bond issue and a grant from 
PWA. The central fire alarm station is located 
in a city park; the new installation replaces an 
automatic system. 


Municipal Land Policy. Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, has taken tax deeds for 1,300 parcels of 
tax-delinquent property. These have been re- 
ferred to the city plan commission which 
recommended that 81 parcels be retained for 
street and alley purposes, 53 for parks and 
parkways, 91 for playgrounds, one for harbor, 
one for a municipal garage, and nine for ward 
and storage purposes. 


For Healthy Cities. The Indianapolis city 
hospital recently received a gift of $100,000 to 
establish and endow a cancer clinic . . . All 
restaurants in New York City have been notified 
that milk to be consumed on the premises must 
be dispensed in original containers or drawn 
from sealed dispensing devices satisfactory to 
the health department . . . New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has passed an ordinance requiring the 
sterilization of all drinking glasses, dishes, sil- 
verware, and other utensils used in preparing 


* Chiefly from news letters published by 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Ofh- 
cials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax 
Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, and the 
National Association of Assessing Officers. 


and serving food and drink in public eating 
places. The ordinance specifies methods of 
washing and requires rinsing by immersion for 
at least five minutes in water heated to a mini- 
mum of 170 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Life and Property Safeguards. Toledo, Ohio, 
city council on December 27 adopted an anti- 
fireworks ordinance based on the recommended 
ordinance of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. Only supervised public displays will 
be permitted . . . Brockton, Massachusetts, is 
making its third annual inspection of all dwell- 
ings, under the direction of the fire prevention 
bureau. In Milwaukee, the bureau of building 
and elevator inspection, with the cooperation of 
the fire prevention bureau, razed 720 buildings 
in 1937, in a campaign to remove old, dilapi- 
dated buildings. 


Trailer Camp Location. Pacific Grove, Cali- 
fornia, recently passed an ordinance which pro- 
vides that application must be made to the city 
planning commission for the zoning of any 
property to be used for an auto court, accom- 
panied by detailed description of proposed im- 
provements and operations. No changes can be 
made in the plan as filed without permission of 
the city planning commission and the city coun- 
cil. 


Green River Ordinance. A number of cities 
in Minnesota, including South St. Paul, have 
recently adopted the now famous Green River, 
Wyoming, ordinance prohibiting house-to-house 
peddling or soliciting which was held valid by 
the United States Supreme Court in 1934. 


Minimum Salaries for Firemen. The Illinois 
supreme court on December 22 held valid the 
1937 law setting minimum salary levels for 
firemen in Illinois cities. The governor had 
vetoed a measure which would allow tax in- 
creases to meet the increased salaries. The new 
law adds a burden of over one million dollars 
annually to the budgets of Illinois cities over 
10,000, according to the [Illinois Municipal 
League. 


City Not Liable for Sales Tax. The city of 
St. Louis recently was held not liable by the 
Missouri Supreme Court for the state sales tax 
on materials used by contractors in the con- 
struction of sewers, street paving, and hospitals. 
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WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 59 


The court asserted that “the sale of materials 
by dealers to the contractors was a taxable 
transaction,” and that the city could not be 
considered the user of the materials. 


Channelizing Intersections. Traffic ills at 
many intersections in Milwaukee have been 
corrected by traffic channelization through the 
installation of low and clearly defined parkways 
or traffic islands on pavement areas which 
normally represent dead or unused zones. These 
channels segregate conflicting traffic and tend to 
reduce the driver judgment factor to a mini- 
mum. 


“Trafficscope.” A highway engineer in Minne- 
sota has applied the periscope idea to traffic 
control. He would place a new device, “the 
trafficscope,” which is an arrangement of mir- 
rors, in a position directly above the highway 
at the top of dangerous hills. The “scope” 
would allow a motorist ascending the hill from 
either direction to see whether or not a car is 
approaching him head-on. 


Police Radio Program. Police chiefs who are 
planning to make talks over local radio stations 
about police work will be interested in obtain- 
ing a pamphlet entitled, “Cruising With the 
Michigan State Police,” which contains the full 
text of 18 radio talks and which can be easily 
adapted to municipal police purposes. Copies 
may be obtained from the commissioner of state 
police, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Regulating Ambulance Speed. Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, has decided that ambulances do not belong 
in the special category of emergency vehicles, 
and has ruled that they cannot run red lights. 
Youngstown, Ohio, allows an ambulance to run 
a red light only when a police officer is at the 
corner. The Georgia Court of Appeals, in a 
recent decision, held that the owner of the 
private car which figured in a collision with an 
undertaker’s ambulance at an intersection was 
entitled to damages because the ambulance ex- 
ceeded the legal speed limit of 40 miles per 
hour. 


Films for Police Training. “Lifesavers of the 
Highway,” a sound slide film for use in training 
police in first-aid, is an 18-minute film recently 
produced by the Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Safety Institute and the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police. Information 
concerning this film and other sound slide films 
and motion picture films for use in police work, 
is available on request to the Association, at 
1827 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


_ Starting At the Bottom. In Ohio municipal- 
ities, under a new 1937 law, no position in the 
fire and police department above the rank of 


fireman or patrolman can be filled by original 
appointment; vacancies above such rank must 
be filled by promotion. 


Anti-Horn Blowing Ordinance. The Chicago 
city council on January 12, passed an ordinance 
which prohibits the blowing of horns on vehicles 
which are not in motion and provides a fine of 
not more than $200 for each violation. Instead 
of the excessive fine, the police department 
intends to enforce a penalty of $2.00 for the 
first offense, $5.00 for the second offense, and 
progressively higher fines for subsequent of- 
fenses. The ordinance will not be strictly con- 
strued to prohibit the sounding of the horn 
when necessary; it is directed chiefly against 
drivers who think they can facilitate traffic at 
busy intersections by blowing horns when cars 
are slow to get in motion, and also against the 
blowing of horns on parked automobiles in 
residential districts. 


More Foreign-Trade Zones. Applications are 
pending to establish free foreign-trade zones at 
San Francisco and at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
In such a zone foreign merchandise may be un- 
loaded at ship side, stored while awaiting trans- 
shipment, repacked, remarked for another coun- 
try, and mixed with American commodities, 
without the payment of import duty or bonding 
cost. One such zone is operating at New York 
and one has been authorized at Mobile. 


“De-Tinning” Tin Cans. What to do with tin 
cans in rubbish is a problem of concern in many 
cities. One method used is to “de-tin” the cans, 
recovering the tin, and baling de-tinned metal, 
both of which are sold. Another method is to 
bale the cans and ship them to copper smelters 
for use in the leaching process of extracting 
copper from the ore; the baled cans are sold 
as scrap metal. Los Angeles sells its tin cans 
to a salvage company, and Atlanta also uses 
the salvage method. Tucson, Arizona, and Bal- 
timore, Maryland, put the cans to use in the 
manufacture of the deodorant, ferrous chloride. 
Tucson does the manufacturing itself; Baltimore 
sells the cans to a private concern. 


Glass-Soled Shoes for Police. Some Columbus, 
Ohio, policemen are wearing shoes insulated 
with a fibrous glass which keeps water from 
soaking through to the insoles and keeps much 
of the heat from hot pavements away from the 
policemen’s feet. 


False Alarms $200 Each. The mayor of Chi- 
cago has announced that the city will pay a 
$200 reward for information leading to the 
conviction of anyone who turns in a false alarm. 
A fireman was killed recently when a piece of 
fire apparatus crashed into a trolley post while 
answering a false alarm. 




















The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal adminis- 
trators from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 














RETIREMENT SYSTEMS FOR PUBLIC EMPLOoy- 
EES. By the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1938. 15pp. 25 cents. 

This practical manual on the important ele- 
ments involved in planning and administering 
a sound retirement scheme indicates how such 
a system can be established, how to administer 
the system, cost of the system, the small 
municipality’s problem, and funds and records, 
etc. 


THE CALL FEATURE IN MUNICIPAL Bonps. 
By Committee on Municipal Debt Ad- 
ministration of the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association. 1938. 118pp. 
$1.50. 

This valuable little book is based on facts— 
the experience of more than 100 municipalities 
that have actually used the call, or “optional,” 
feature, as well as of private corporations and 
other levels of government. It shows concretely 
how municipalities can effect savings in inter- 
est by the use of the callable bond. But the 
call feature is a dangerous two-edged sword, 
and a good part of the book is devoted to 
analyzing the conditions under which the call- 
able bond is advisable and the conditions under 
which it is not advisable. 


STUDIES IN CURRENT TAX PROBLEMS. By 
Committee on Taxation of the Twenti- 
eth Century Fund, Inc., 330 West 42 
Street, New York. 1937. 297pp. $3.50. 
This is the second volume of the Fund’s 
survey of taxation in the United States. Of 
interest for local officials are the sections deal- 
ing with the cost of administering state and 
local taxes and the study of state and local tax 
systems. 


MUNICIPAL SNOW REMOVAL AND THE 
TREATMENT OF Icy PAVEMENTS. By 
the American Public Works Association, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
54pp. $1.00. 

A description of methods, practices, and pro- 
cedures to be employed in the removal of snow 
from city streets and the elimination of icy con- 
ditions of pavement. Planning, organization, 
equipment, and personnel are discussed in detail, 
based on data provided by 78 cities. This man- 
ual will be useful to administrators in the snow 
belt cities. 


PERSONNEL MANUAL, CiTy OF SAGINAW, 
MIcHIGAN. Personnel Advisory Board, 
City Hall, Saginaw, Michigan. 1938. 
34pp. and forms. 60 cents. 

A precise statement of the personnel policies 
and procedures to be followed by the city of 
Saginaw ard made effective on January 1 as an 
administrative regulation of the city manager. 
It is intended as a working guide for officials 
and employees in operating the personnel sys- 
tem. It covers the classification plan, compen- 
sation plan, recruitment, in-service activities, 
penalties and terminations, records, forms, and 
reports, and methods of handling suggestions 
and complaints. 


PERMANENT REGISTRATION OF VOTERS IN 
MicuicANn. By James K. Pollock. Bu- 
reau of Government, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1937. 15pp. 

This is an appraisal of how permanent regis- 
tration has worked in 56 cities and 19 villages 
and townships in Michigan during the last five 
years. The study concludes that “the new sys- 
tem as a whole has been a great success when 
judged from all points of view.” 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCE WITH UNICAMERAL 
LecisLaTuRES. Charles W. Shull. Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 5135 Cass 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 1937. 33pp. 
50 cents. 


Our Cities (foreword to the Report, reprinted 
as a digest). National Resources Committee. 
Washington, D. C. 1937. 35pp. 10 cents. 

POPULATION STATISTICS: (1) NATIONAL DATA. 
107pp. 30 cents. (2) State Data. 67pp. 
25 cents. (3) UrBAN Data. 52pp. 15 cents. 
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National Resources Committee, Washington, 
D.C. 1937. 

TWENTY YEARS OF GOVERNMENT IN ESSEX 
County, New Jersey: AN Osjyect Lesson 
IN REFORM GOVERNMENT. Thomas H. Reed. 
D. Appleton-Century, 35 West 32 Street, 
New York. 1938. 183pp. $2.00. 


FINANCE 

COMPARATIVE TAX RATES OF 279 CITIES, 1937. 
Rosina Mohaupt. National Municipal League, 
309 East 34 Street, New York. 1937. Spp. 
and tables. 25 cents. 

THE CosTIGAN AMENDMENT. National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 1938. 22pp. 50 cents. 

HiGHWAyY MILEAGES IN WASHINGTON, DISTRI- 
BUTION OF STATE COLLECTED GASOLINE TAX, 
EXPENDITURES FOR CITY STREETS. Associa- 
tion of Washington Cities, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 1937. 18pp. 

HosPITAL ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICS; A MAN- 
UAL FOR AMERICAN HospiTats. (3d ed.) 
American Hospital Association, 18 East Divi- 
sion Street, Chicago. 1937. 87pp. $1.00. 

INSURING MUNICIPAL PROPERTY IN MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CoMPANIES. North Carolina 
League of Municipalities, Raleigh Building, 
Raleigh. 1938. Spp. 15 cents. 

LIcENSE Fees COLLECTED IN THIRTY-ONE 
Cites. M. P. Heavenrich, Jr. Flint Institute 
of Research and Planning, 316 West Water 
Street, Flint, Michigan. 1937. 35pp. 50 cents. 

STATE FINANCIAL CONTROL Over CITIES IN 
Texas. Stuart A. MacCorkle. Arnold Foun- 
dation, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. 1937. 22pp. 


PERSONNEL 


THE EFFICIENCY OF SKILLED WORKERS ON 
Works Procress ADMINISTRATION PROJECTS. 
Works Progress Administration, 1734 New 
York Avenue NW, Washington, D. C. 1937. 
76pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 25TH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF PuBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. Division 
of Labor Standards, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 1937. 124pp. 15 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


GENERAL SAFETY MANUAL APPLICABLE TO ALL 
Hazarpous InpustriEs. State Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission, Salem, Oregon. 1937. 
36pp. 

MANUAL OF SMOKE AND BOILER ORDINANCES 
AND REQUIREMENTS. Smoke Prevention Asso- 
ciation, City Hall, Chicago. 1937. 152pp. 
50 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS 34TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN Road’ BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Charles M. Upham. The Association, Na- 
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tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
1937. 827pp. $10.00. 

REPORT ON PROGRESS OF THE WORKS PROGRAM. 
Works Progress Administration, 1734 New 
York Avenue, NW, Washington, D. C. 1938. 


HOUSING 


ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL FOR LocAL Hous- 
ING AUTHORITIES. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
1937. 14pp. 25 cents. 

Tue Diary or A Houstnc MANAGER. Abraham 
Goldfeld. National Association of Housing 
Officials, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
115pp. 

THE MUNICIPAL PROBLEM OF MAKESHIFT 
Homes; A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE WISs- 
CONSIN SITUATION. Arthur J. Rabuck. League 
of Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 East John- 
son Street, Madison. 1937. 27pp. 50 cents. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON PHYSICAL STANDARDS 
AND CONSTRUCTION. National Association of 
Housing Officials (in collaboration with Amer- 
ican Public Health Association), 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1938. 25pp. 25 cents. 

WILLIAMSBURG Houses; A CASE HIsToRY OF 
Hovusinc. Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works, Washington, D. C. 1938. 
32pp. 

PLANNING 

A COMPREHENSIVE City PLAN FoR FLINT, 
MicHicAN. Part 1. Traffic Survey and Thor- 
oughfare Plan. City Planning Board, Flint. 
1937. 7Opp. 

A SIMPLIFIED RuRAL ZONING ORDINANCE. 
Division of State Planning, 353 Broadway, 
Albany, New York. 1937. 9pp. 

STREET TRAFFIC; City oF DeEtTROIT, 1936-37. 
Michigan State Highway Department, Lan- 
sing. 1937, 313pp. 


UTILITIES 

BRITISH EXPERIMENTS IN PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 
AND ConTROL. Terence O’Brien. W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 1938. 304pp. $3.00. 

PROCEEDINGS OF NATIONAL AIRPORT CONFER- 
ENCE, 1937. Bureau of Air Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1938. 184pp. 

Pusiic UTILITY FRANCHISE FEES AND OCCUPA- 
TIONAL TAX RATES IN WASHINGTON MUNICI- 
PALITIES. Association of Washington Cities, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 1938. 

THE WHOLESALE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE MAr- 
KET IN Kansas City. William C. Crow. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 1937. 


35pp. 
FIRE 
PAINT SPRAYING AND SprAY Bootus. National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York. November, 1937. 13pp. 
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(1) REGULATIONS, SMALL HEATING AND COOK- 
ING APPLIANCES (kerosene and fuel oil). 8pp. 
(2) WATERPROOFING OF FLOORS AND DRAIN- 
AGE, AND INSTALLATION OF SCUPPERS. 1Ipp. 
November, 1937. As recommended by NFPA. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York. 

Unrrorm Buitpinc Cope (1937 ed.) for the 

City of Berkeley. Pacific Coast Building 

Officials’ Conference, 124 West Fourth Street, 

Los Angeles, California. 1937. 343pp. $1.50. 


POLICE 


THE CITIZEN’s PART IN CRIME PREVENTION. 
(Suggestions from the Winnetka Police De- 
partment.) Chief of Police, Winnetka, Illinois. 
1938. 1lpp. 

A SURVEY OF THE BuREAU OF POLICE, DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY, PITTSBURGH, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. L. S. Timmerman and Bruce 
Smith. Institute of Public Administration, 
302 East 35 Street, New York. 1937. 143pp. 


HEALTH 


HosPITALS AND DISPENSARIES FOR THE TREAT- 
MENT OF VENEREAL DIsEASES. United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
1937. 29pp. 5 cents. 

SICKNESS AND INSURANCE; A STUDY OF THE 
SICKNESS PROBLEM AND HEALTH INSURANCE. 
Harry Alvin Millis. University of Chicago 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 










Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 1937. 
166pp. $2.00. 

SWIMMING Poots; RULES, LEGISLATION, AND 
NoTES ON CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION. 

Department of Public Health, State Capitol, 


Sacramento, California. 1937. 18pp. 
JUSTICE 


THe AMERICAN JAIL; Wuat It Is AND WHAT 
To Do Asout It. Russell B. DeVine. Amer- 
ican Prison Association, 135 East 15 Street, 
New York. 1937. 24pp. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
on RvuLes For Crivit Procepure. United 
States Supreme Court, Washington, D. C. 
1937. 79pp. 

INFORMATION REGARDING THE OPERATION OF 
THE TRIAL JUSTICE SYSTEM IN VIRGINIA 
Towns. League of Virginia Municipalities, 
Travelers Building, Richmond. 1937. 4pp. 
10 cents. 


RECREATION 


DEVELOPMENT OF A LEISURE-TIME PROGRAM 
IN SMALL CiTIES AND Towns. Ella Gardner. 
United States Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1937. 12pp. 5 cents. 

RECENT TRENDS IN LocAL GOVERNMENT Con- 
TROL OF YEAR-ROUND RECREATION. National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 1938. 4pp. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


EDARTOWN, GEORGIA (8,124). City Manager. 
The first council of five members which 
took office on January 4 seeks applications from 
experienced managers who can also serve as 
city engineer. Maximum salary, $4,000. C. C. 
Bunn is chairman of the council. 

SALEM, VIRGINIA (4,833). City Manager. 
J. J. Cassady resigned on February 1. Mayor 
W. R. Cross seeks applications from out-of- 
town candidates. Approximate salary, $3,000. 

Unitep STATES Forest SERVICE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. Fire Co-operation 
Specialist. Salary, $3,800 a year. Apply to 
United States Civil Service Commission for 
Announcement 15 for further information. Clos- 
ing date, February 14, 1938. 


APPOINTMENTS 


CuHartes A. BASSETT, personnel director at 
Flint, Michigan, has been appointed the first 
personnel director at Akron, Ohio. 

Henry A. RitGerop, formerly on the research 
staff of the Missouri State Planning Board, has 
been appointed research consultant for the 
Arkansas Municipal League. 

FreD SCHUCKMAN, formerly on the staff of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., and more recently 
research director. of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, has been appointed director of 
the Atlantic City Survey Commission. 

THEODORE L. SHARP, formerly personnel di- 
rector at San Diego County, California, was 
recently appointed chief examiner, civil service 
commission, Glendale, California. 


















